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The first BGimion of Eclectic Stndeats was held at 
1-Ih-am, August 31st, 1868. Tha ciill wbh informal aad 
this uoticu short, yet thcn^ wrts a large aasemhlage of 
Btnilpnts auJ Mends. Aftei' speatling the day and. eve- 
ttjng togKtIier, it wna reaulyeil to couUnue the roimlons. 
A Miuiugiiig Committee, consiatiug of two ladies and 
three geutiemen, was appouited. Tins Committee made 
cJioiee of Friday fiftcr CoinmciAcement, .Time 14lti, 1887, 
RB the day for the i^ccond reuuicin. The Committee 
also made MTtingemeuta for a Poem Mid an Address. 
The loiinloa took place on the day mentioned — a jqyoiis 
rueoting of old and new ftieuds. It was decided to 
form a Society. This daciaion was oanled into effect by 
adopling a Oonstitntioii, and electing OiBcera. An-ange- 
racnts were also made for piiblisliing the proceedings of 
the day. This little puhlication is sent out in the hope 
that it ■will be kindly received hy those to whom it is 
especially commeiidud — the old and new stsidonls of 
the BcLBCTiG. 
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Wc come I) mcf tu ii l.nr 

Onr thends trom t\r lud aour 

To meet with love ainccie and tiuc 

Eclectic Irienda ho\h old null new 

And welcome give 

Aniy With U)!l and Liie 
Mid scenLH bo liiglit find fair 
The buadm^ iioild hid go its wi^ 
Ajid lef for 0111, unfettered iaj 
The past ri_ lnt 

The playful mmd at ease 

ItM bpoilive self will iileftse 
WiOi iiu^iug Iwgh Jiiid meiry jeat 
And find no haimlc&s innHi iciicbied 
Or lilted hy tear) 

Here kindling ejci will grtet 
When fiicnd ^ith trjend shall meet 
HtiG heaits will aclio and teirs will flow, 
When recollection back shall go 
To oliitr je\re 
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We ]i.vi; fall -ivcll \hc distant ' 



tioogic 



ftl) n. lul 1 m els ll.c II r blii.! 
In toud embiacc 

At cnily lioui ol dann 

Ou hill nnJ "loping lann 
How boauUflil tiie rism^ inist 
When inommi' beim its fici Ins Idsaecl 
Witli loay blusli 

i bioiid and sliallow lake 
Wlioie tree tops isl^iils itiikp 
Tbeii mom l)t,i|iiciths lier irust to noon 
For mintlo bluo Imt laddcned smjoq 
In evPnina iln>ili. 

A lOTtly Lome for tiutli 

To gtiide the uteps of yoiitii 

Wliero peicp and miioconcc lonlrol, 

\.ni (pii t Ijoiity Iciils til 60nl 

In ^i^loma Vl 1,3s 

Li wcjry hoars und »ad 

When life la darkly clad 
la hours when pissiona fiercjly burn, 
Regr(,tful memiy here will turn 
T) tranqml dajs 

Oai almimitci tuo 
His numbered ji-irs bit lew 
These children lids and Idssts grown, 
Ere yet was Uid hei cornerstone; 
&ilie I'* not old 



AimJ iiei yoathfil "^conee 
In tniBi sUts lu liei teens 
Yet st 1105* long slic pould relate 
MvCtttuK^ atra!i,e lud cli'm^es grk,at 
By htr 1)0 tokl 

Sho saw tlio grandest siglit 

A lulioiia iiMiii; might 
81ie tvw Mlien iloatlly coaflaU losc 
Her cliillien fiil by soitliera toes 
A sicwfice 

She j,iive with tnjcrs and teal's 
With iiiiiijrleil hjpos jnl 1 aw 

Her bri\t?t son^ li i tmsucs rtio; 

la silent ^iiof she leavoa them tliL.rc, 
Where glory lies 

8he saM fell slaTery gone 
And lijulud a i)na;hter dawn 
Reileomed she felt the natitn Htand, 
ini looked tipon her nitive land 
As saved anew 

Wo poily aoino she wears — 

No tiftious apirit sharps 
Tor ininau kind she seta no bar 
The sens of caitli all brothel's jre 
1 hough strange their hue 

As waahed on eiUier side 
Her country is by uecan title, 
She louks for millions yet lo go 
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let elegance icfltud 
She Bceba m 1 liop ■s to fln 1 
In daiigliters gentle bona -neU bic 1 
For noble rink sht takes instenl 
Their modest "wortli 

New names ftr mat'jr dear 
As college we shall hew 
Though titles such -^lie choose to dc 
No Mrs we Uuik shea itQtcm„ on 
She hus gool "ense 

With titles old or new 

We know shes staunch inl tnie 
II graceful honors she may weai 
For names her thillrcn little ctre 

"Nn tike ofFen i. 
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10 
bin, bilM likL iiitiiiti qiRcn, 
To inle t!ii3 goodly soeno, 
WhiL mind villi tlimifflit iln. Ally 
As puic as snow tlut diifls liar lulls 
In winter time 
Oliscrvpd on evoiy sicle 
Her light slie may not liiiii 
For mtiiie a In^a she a enllcrl to lioiiiul 
With icviciit care nnl sliow nli^fs tbund 
la cvoiy clime 
Between tho acoliei s nnt 
And bigots iiUi cnnt 
The hne ot tiath n her's to ecin 
To show ' the ways of OofI to man," 
And faitli rontore 
Still for some gootl shell aef,k 
In Latin and in Greek, 
These noble tongtic'i shell not (IcBtJt, 
Till len^on sttong alnll hei (.oo^ert 
Fiom clnasiL lore 
On lior may foitune MiHe 
Hci naniG no Mot defile 
May long and vi^ roiia lite be hers 
The feme tliat honLSt worth confiis 
Hei iightfnl meed 
May heaven's holy pfitre 
For all m yonUi and age 
Its riclicBt Inalieit ble'isings biluK, 
Oci nil a cio«3i i glriy flms; 
Om r'<"'tc''t need 
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Or,D AS'T)NinvFKi!.;N-Ds: 

Foil luivu not assuiiihled on this in to re sting 
oooiisiorj for tfie purjDosc of liatening to a long and 
labored address. The most hoantifnl thoiights, 
dropjKsd from the most eloquent lips, could 
not, and should not, make you forget the object 
of our meeting. It is to revive the old time, 
to live over the old life, to strengthen friendships 
deoayiiig tbroagh lapse of time, tliat we have 
come togethev. We hiivc come to look into the 
windows through which the light of our atudy- 
liimps once shone, to walk through the rooms 
where once we recited, to tread the gj-oiuid 
whore once we trod, some of u« with lighter step 
and freer heart than now, to anuihilate the time 
that has ai>ed away since we left these pleasant 



BCtiiies, to think of the absent Jiving and of tliu 
atseut dead. 

We boys have come to mingle agiuu in tlie fi-ay 
of debate, to I'ccouiit tlie triumphs of the past, 
to ask the girls with whom we walked and talk- 
ed when younger than now, to sit with its under 
the shade of the trees, aronnd whose roots we 
carefully »ifted the mellow earth in the sfiring- 
time long gone by. And yon girla liave oonie 
to revive in meinoi-y the generous emulations 
of other days, and to talk, in your modest way, 
with the boys at whose knock you were once 
aooastomed to throw open yonr doors on Satur- 
day aftenioons. These are the objects of om* 
assembling, and not to listen to a formal address. 
You do not expect me to unfold any theme phi- 
losophic, historic, political, or literary ; nor is such 
my purpose. Neither is it in my head or heart 
to detain you long. 

However it might be at other re-unions, there 
is but one line of thought pi-oper to be pj-eseut- 
ed at this, and that "is suggested by the circum- 
stances under which we have come together. 
The future is not to be as the past ; old things 
are to pass away, all things aivs to become new. 
Some words and phrases that we have loved are to 
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fall into diwHKO ; other woj'ds and phi'i\sog,strango, 
and to some of as iiiicoatli, ui'e to aupersodQ them; 
Eclectic LfSTixuTK^uanne never to be forgot- 
ten! — ogives place to Hiram College ; " new stu- 
dents" and "advanced stndents," yield tlieii' pla- 
ces to Freshmen and Seniors ; the impretending 
"teachei-8, " who taught us in the good old time, 
resign their chaii-g to Professore ; and, minerabile 
viiu et (Ucitt, " old students " will bo followed by 
a full-fledged brood of Alttmnj ; and then stieb 
words as "graduate" and " under-graduate," 
" diploma " and " degree," will figure in the now 
terminology to the shame and confusion of tliose 
of us who are doomed to get on through life, as 
best .we may, without sheepskin backing. This 
re-uuion sees the last of the old school, sad as 
the thought may be. Soon we may say : 
" His foce is growing aliaiT and tMn, 
Alack ! our fiiend is gone. 
ClMO np liis eyes; lie up liis ehin; 
Step from tlie corpse and let him in 
TJiat standeth tlierc nlone, 
And waitetli at the door. 
There is u now foot on tlie floor, my frioud, 
And a new face at tlie door, my fiii?nd, 
A new face at the clooi'." 
And yet before we "let him in," let om fix 



oleiirly id oaf mfiicls tlio form aiiil foiifcnvcs of 
the filenil wlioso place he t.ikos. Ot conreo 1 
Bliall bo obiigpii to tiiUt tv good *leiil about oiir- 
Rcl.vcfl, bTxt thirt, under the oiroamstai)eos, will be 
allowable. There ai-e some occasion a when 
egotism in not only pavdom^d but ex]iccted, and 
I pi'eannie nc.lioo! i-o-iiijioiie may be reckoned 
among tb(in ^omdilicve I have road of a 
German wliott Btlt K->i>Get wtis so grcsit tluit he 
never lyjiei lod to bimsdf without taking off hia 
liat. Ill nmt ition ol tbis complacent German, 
let ns don oui bat'i and proceed to draw out a 
liistoiic skLtcli that nd! be in part a record of 
our own ubievenienti- and virtue's. 

Lite TiioRt gif at ch iiactery, the Eclectic Insti- 
tute was boiTT of ..(loor but respeotablc pai'eiits. 
Its eom.iiig was without obsorration. Its life 
has lieeu one of toil and trial. It has lived 
on through seventeen years solely because it 
won its way to the hearts of the people. And 
still the truth compels me to say that since these 
grounds wej-o iim-chased, this huUding erected, 
and both paid for, the teachers who have taught 
in these halls have made the oidy considerable 
sacrifices, that have been made in its behalf. I 
will take the responsibility of saying that in 
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these scvciiteon ycitra, no scliool in t.lic kjtatrt!, 
iiavilig at its coininaiid no greater votiouroes, 
lias done moi'o for tlic vMiso of education. Eelec- 
tio Btndouta are still yoimg men and yonng 
wouieiL And tlio next tcu or twenty years will 
empbasizD the statement tliat tliey have woti for 
themselves high phicea of nsofulness and houor 
in society. Eclectic hoys have wrought nohly ; 
ill the sehool-room, on the farm ; in tlie araiy, on 
the editorial ataif; in tlie pulpit, at the har. j\e 
a class they do not fail bnt succeed. jVnd then 
Eclectic girls area vary inanlt/ sort of girls; 
they make good wives and mothers, and iu» 
higher compliment could he paid them even in 
the age of llosa Bonheiir, Elizabeth Barrettr, 
and Anna Dickenaon. 

Standing then as wo do to-day on the pivota! 
point in the Eclectic's liistory, it ia well worth 
our while to iiKjuh-e, "Wliat have been the ruling 
ideas that have insured this saccess in the past 
and tliat doseiTC to be perjietuated in the future ? 
Of these ideas there ai-e thj'ee, and I shall name 
them, but withont any attem.pt to put them in 
the order of their valae or prominence. 

First, I shivll name the idea of a self-relhint 
manhood — ^that interior force or energy which 



s its possessor to stand ap on his own in- 
dividuality, and worlf his way to success, — 
Many institutions are surrounded by an effem- 
inating, emasculating atmospliei'e, iliat Uiifiis iiie 
iniia wlio bi-eatliea it for the veal work of life. 
If you imniGi'se a boTic in sonae adds the earthy 
matter is removed, and only a soft, plastic, gela^ 
tinouH pulp is left ; so l:hcse institutions destroy 
the veiy skeleton of character iuid leave a 
spongy moluscoue creature, entirely unable to 
pasL his way in the world. Such institutions may 
give expansion to the mind and gentleness to 
the heart, but they are not the sort of institu- 
tions for to-day. They could be tolerated in the 
past wlien the difference between the scholar and 
the worlter was more clearly defined than uow, 
when learning was a guild and protected by the 
conventionalities of society ; but now when the 
scholar is beginning to be a worker, and the 
worker is beginning to be a scholar, they will 
not supply our educational wants. Buckle, in 
one of his essays, inveighs strenuously, almost 
bitterly, against tlie weakness ind helplessness of 
literary men ; but the fact which be deplores is 
due, ill large measure, to the failure of schools, 
, and universities' to infuse into their 
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students a SGlf-rcliatit manhood. The scholar 
who ie Tillable to take care of himself, who is a 
paupor upon tiio world, dcsfu'vedly falls into con- 
tmnpt. Young men have here heeu tanght tliat 
success is in the man, antt docs not grow out of 
fortuitous circumstances; theyluivo beentdiight 
to pi'each their oivni scrmoDS, make their own 
speeches, teach their own schools, and that theirs 
will be tlie snccoaa and thoii-s the failure. 

One impoj'taiit part of this healthy dii^eipline 
has been to impi'oss the desii'ability, the naeees- 
sity even, of being able to do more than one 
thing. Division of labor, as the economists call 
it, is good, essential indeed to the pvogi-ess of so- 
ciety, but there is some reason to fear that it is 
being pushed too fai'. It is well to have more 
than one string to your bow, whether you spell 
it h-o-w or b-e-a-u. 'I.'he results of this kind pf 
(lisoipline are very observable. Eolectic stu- 
dents are able to take care of themselves. — 
Other schools may sond forth more finished 
Rchoiars, but none send out more helpful aieit 
and women. I know no Eclectic students who 
are leaniod paupers — none who arc begging 
their bread and cheese. 

As the eeeoiid of these ideas, I shall niim.ii that 
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of a miisoiilai- morality i-uiiiri.rtjud by a praeli- 
oal religion. The motto htis boon, " Quit you 
lite men, 1)0 strong." Too often hiis inor;ility 
been (li\'oi'eed from iiiEiubiioss, and religio]! from 
cliaraeter; the oiio beiiig uiade to consist of dry 
etbic.al foi-mulivs witboiit lieai't, and tlie other of 
pietisticnioiithingB without life. One of the most 
painful chapters in the histoiy of the Chureb, 
is that in which we read of religion being dri^'en 
away into the wilderness of dogma and foi'niida, 
to be tempted and overeome by the de^il ; and 
in the future one of the most pleasing chaptei-s 
will be that in ivliirh men vvM of its i-etuTii to 
the abodes of man, l.o b.- re^nuimiled by the 
Spirit of God. 

It has oftiia been set down to the credit of the 
Eclectie thnt from her walls ha\-e gone forth a 
large numlier of preaehcrs, and justly so. But 
the iimnber of theologians, in the technical 
sense of the t-enn, has been small. I shall not 
be sorry if that number is not materially iji- 
creased hi the ftiture. It is osjiocted that more 
attention will bereatler be paid to fitting men 
for the ministry. I bid those who have tliis 
work at heart a god-speed; and yet with all 
my love for these walls, fragrant with the m.om- 



orioa of tlie past, I woulcT rather sec fcbcm crum- 
ble luick to till' cliiy and limostoiie of wliicli 
tliey wore niiidc, than to hoju' them t-cho the 
footfiilts of moulhm of fofimilas 1"''"Ii-11>ts of 
dogoia'., itiiil huiitoi>i of hfi'esy, 

Thih institution iin«<hiiiu Momuthim;, a,- [ \L'iily 
bt'lievc, in oalling tho nttwition of vmn hack to 
nioi'o ^liolosoinc iilfiis concerning reli{!;ion. X 
*tT\-oiitly hopo thnt the idea here uufolfleil, a 
rau&ciiUn' luoi-ality rcinfoi'ci'd hy prnctit'.il i-elig- 
idU., nnili'V whu^e hi'nijfn influence bo many nohlo 
natnvc^ have expamled in the past, will he the 
poh'-st!ir of (he fiitnro, 

Aa the thir.1 ami hist of ihe^e iilea-., I ii.iLue 
the five spirit, the intcllootual toleration, the 
Ui'ge-niiudeilQesB that has chnracteri/ed the 
Eclectic, Nothing Llostroys a man sooner or 
tttot-e efFectiitilly than niirrowneas. What the 
miiiil nooilw is room. Wo vrMxt roomy men, 
roomy hooks, roomy schools. Men arc anr- 
vonnded by an atmonphei-e. You have breathed 
the close, oppvessi^'e, htifling atmosphere, laden 
with the earboi\ie acid gawof party and sect, that 
envclopcB some men. From such an atmos- 
phere you feel that yon must escape or die of 
mental a-iphysia. Again you ha^emetmen of 
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a broad hoiinofi of thougiit,, tlicir intellectual 
bouiidmies etretehmg avray on every side be- 
yond yoTir fartlierest reacb. The atmospliore 
of tliosG is bracing, invigoi-ating, fidl of tho ox- 
ygon of onr modern ciA'ilizatioa. Yon will cry 
ont in esnltation, " Hero I can grow to ttio ex- 
tent of my capabilities." 

Wliat I have said of m.en holds true of boots. 
Some are small, narrow, seven by nine, wliere. 
you will die of anffocation; others are large, 
roomy, whore yon are in no danger of being 
cramped to death. It holds true also of schools. 
From some a large, roomy-miuded man never 
goes forth. For aji extreme ease tate the 
schools of tho Jesnits, For two centm-ies in 
them was trained the best mind of the Catholic 
chnrch ; who can name a mind of the fii'st order, or 
even of tho second, that they gave to tlie world? 
Other schools have the power of enlarging what 
is small, of cr[ianding what is narrow, of m.ak- 
ing liberal, if not groat, thinkers out of average 
minds. It thorefoi-e becomes all who have their 
own healthy growth at heart, to bo sui-o of tho 
atmosphere before they take a man, a book, or 
a school into their confidence. 

For a school to be roomy it ia not necessary 



for it to be liitJior old or rich; aot uocessarj 
tliat it have iiumorouB and costly buildings or 
colossal Hbrariea, Indeed these, insmiag as 
they frequently do conservatism, may defeat tba 
very end ia view. Look at Oxford, Its name 
carries us back to the time of the Saxons. — 
There, Bays Goldwin Smith, "are tlie annals of 
England written in gray stone." It was a place 
of education in the time of Alfred, whoso birth- 
place waa hard by. It was afterwards the home 
of Dona Scotus, of Occam, of Wickliffe. Ac- 
cording to one of the old oti-oniclera, in the reign 
of Henry Til, 30,000 students gathered there to 
attend the leoturos. ITierc are the venerable 
colleges founded by Walter do Morton, William 
of Durham, and Cardinal Wolsey. There is 
the great Bodleian librai-y, rich iu the tomes of 
all languages and all ages. Ail this excites our 
interest and fires our imagination, and yet the 
writer just mentioned saya, "Nowhere do you 
feel more the power of the past, and the ascenden- 
cy of the dead over the living. Tliis influence, 
in truth, weighs somewhat too heavily on the in- 
tellectual life of Oxford. An Oxford student 
can preserve his independence and even liis 
individual activity of mind, only by cultivating 



a very large and lilicral ititcvunl, in the goncraJ 
fortunes and destinies of Jiumanity." True, in- 
d(!OLl ! Wlieu iias Oxfonl ehampioiied a single 
caawc whose fnirpoae was to give more room to 
ILsin? It is no woudev that tlio ioouoclsstio Pu- 
ritans cloalt flo h;vri:ihlj', RiU'agely eyen, with' this 
lamous scat of lefinuiig. But, thank God, we 
can have room «'ithoiit ashiiig leave of \'enej'a- 
hlo universities.' Says tx i-eeent writerr "The 
great revolutionists have generally hoea cradled 
in mangers, and have gone through rough ilis- 
oijiUne ill early life. Oivihzation is indehted to 
lowly cradles, and unknown mothers hohl :i 
heavy aceount against the world/' 

I am crying out against nari'owiiesa. God 
eiies out against it too. In Jfatnt'c, in Rcrela- 
tion, in History, He enters His protests. Let us 
take one or two illustrations from the lattei-. 
With all my veneration for the Scriptures, liigh- 
!y as T value our Christian civilization, essential 
even to the temporal welfare of man as I con- 
ceive the Gospel to be, T am etill comjDcllcd to 
say tliat Christendom is too assuming. Every 
fair-minded nian must concede that theiv3 are 
sources of culture, intcdlectnal, assthetic, moral 
oven, for which we are indebted neither to Chris- 
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tkrity hot to tlio CJinvcb. 'I'lwc is a >.\gu'^i\- 
eaiico of wliioh. mnm of its may not be 
awai-o, iti the faot that tho Grpolcw, lielie\-ors ft« 
tln'y wt'ri> in Zfus, anrl Pnn, ami. Apollo, licM 
tlio gateway of the West in tlic face of Ka.Ht<!rn 
nn-asioii iiiitU tlie politif^al iiiilepi'iiilcnee of 
Eiit'opu was Nociirod, laid tJ)L'- tbniidtvtioiiR of 
Rcieiicc, BoiiiiiTiid tlie depths of philosophy, ciil- 
tiTOtecI all fojTus of fflsthetio exprcsaion, in a 
woftl, kindled tlie torch of knowledge that the 
after gonci'ationa are proud to hand on, blown 
into a tiercel' flantc, to the coming ages. 

Again, Christendom lias never acknowledgnrl 
its obligations to Islam. TJie stream of (Jhris- 
tian civilization lias received few broader 
affluents than that which sprung from the little 
oasis iu Arabiii, wbere stood tho city of Medina, 
It entered Europe from the ATest. It gathered 
A mighty head in tho schoolw of Toledo and 
Cordova, only to flow over the Pyrenees into 
Fi'anec and Sicily. It watered tho south of 
France, the beautiful pi-ovinoes of Provence and 
fjangiicdoc, and there blossomed out the freest life 
that Europe had known for centuries. Freedom 
of thought gave birth to heresy, as the church 
termed it, and heresy to persecution. While 
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Europe was indebted to the Mohammedans, to- 
gether vith the Jews, for this free development, it 
WHS the bishop who claimed to sit in Peter's 
chsiir, and who eertainly nilcd ii!l that was laft ia 
Europe of the chnrclies founded by tli.e labors of 
Peter and I\tn[, who inaugni-ated the crusiide 
which deVastati;d those Provinces, destroyed 
learning, hushed the song of the Troubadour, 
and made the green hillsides and valleys ran 
rod with blood. 

These ai-e lai-ge facts and weH worth onr 
study. They are God's protests in History 
against the narrawneas of men. They prove 
that each nation has its work to do, that "men 
of every clime and race arc neeessary to mate 
up the entire of GolI's idea of hnmanity." Still 
wo must not foJ'got that these Htreams arc only 
affluents feeding the eti'eam of Christian civili- 
zation which is sweeping on to the ocean of the 
world's destiny. The Ohio feeds the Misaisaip- 
pi; the Mississippi flowato the sea! ThePagan 
civilization of Greece is dead, and so ia the Mo- 
Iiammedan civilization of Arabia and Spain ; 
but the waters of tliese two afflnents make up 
no small share of the larger stream npon which 
we i-ide. 



TIlis is wliat I itio.iTi wdeii I stiy the spifil'. of 
tfui Eclectic has been free, tolerant, liii'gc-min^- 
eil. Ilei-e w(i liavc liad room. As a elaaa Ecluc- 
tic staileiits avo neiLPior partisans in the Stato 
nor soBtai'ies ii\ tliu CbarcU. The tTii-ee ideas 
wliicli I have unfolded, have been the dominant 
onfs ill the Kcleetio polity. I do not say that 
no otfiera slioukl bo incoqioi'ated with thein. in 
iKe future; but thin I say, I shall be sorry to see 
any of tliCnij abandoned. 

I liiwi! R'l'i^i'rod to the ohange that is to oceai' 
ill tliii t;liav:iotei- of the school. The Board of 
TrEstoes haw decided that the Eclectie Institute 
sliall be Hiram College. Thit* ia not the place 
to discuss the wisdom of its action. Indeed, 
such discussion will be of little profit at any 
time. The decree has gone forth; the child 
is born. If those who stood sponsors for it at 
the baptism are perplexed to find swaddling 
baudg to cover its nakedness, it does not con- 
'■crn Its. What I call upon every one sharing 
in this reunion to do, what I call upon eveiy 
ITivam student to do, is to stand by the College. 
It will be a new Mend, but it will have an old 
face ; we will chci-ish the daughter because we 
have loved the mother. I do not moan that 



vrn arc to bu its fulsome oulogist^, its iia.i-row 
partisans. That eaunot bo asked at our liaiids. 
To be siicli wo nnist forij;et tho liboral teacliiug 
of the pa.st, and that T, for oiio, can ncvev do. 
But what I mean is this; that tliu weight of 
our infliienec — and we are namei'oiis ononi^h and 
old enough to haye souie influence— shall be 
on its side. 

Tlte character and iixte of a school are largely 
in tlio bands of those who have enjoyed its 
benefits. 

The Alumni of a, ColU'ge, when they becoino 
uumorons, oan make or unmake it; and the 
tliousands who bavo been taught in tliese halls 
can be of vciy essential service to this institu- 
tion in this the crisis of its history. I have 
said the crisis of its liistory. Suoii it is. 'IVo 
or three years, and perhaps much loss time, 
will detoimine whether it is to be mo'e or less 
than it bas been; perhaps tbey will detennmo 
whether it is to be more or nothing. Let us 
not then go from this reunion to our liomcs, un- 
til we liave pledged ourscU-os to the new enter- 
prise. 

Old Bcliool friends : I, am glad to be able to 
meet yon at this reunion. It does me good to 
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look into youi faces aii I to lioai youi woid^i 
Wc need -lyjnpitliy and. intoicomininucitinii of 
thought Vs Vii ^)vo oui'splvt'i to our "Iici^v 
jol) of woik," n tuqiiuUlj ctiaj;!! tiul ilmoat 
fill iiudti tlii bmtlun, "^oiuitimfB my heiit 
siulvs, 111(1 T -i Li , T iiiL^ht IS M c U ti V \ivl pasli 
o>i.i one of tliL* pytainid'i b^ lijuig my hind 
a^ imst it, d'l to tiyto laisc mm to a hii:;lior 
phmc A lif. You, r .loiibt not, h'lVL similar 
k<lin£;s "Wl ^iill ^o to oai homes lud to oui 
Moilv, stiouijii foi Jiaiuitf 'fliaied together the 
jojs of thw mjiivt,i-sity 

JIany whom we would have been pleased 
to see and take by tho hand, ui'e not ivilh us. 
Some whose hearts are licre are detained at 
home by tlieir businoaa ; some, like the memlxTS 
of an aucient ohnrcb, have lost their firet love 
and are kept away by tlieir indifference ; some, 
though 1 trust the mimber ia not large, may 
have fallen into evil ways and have not cared 
to show their faces; sonic rest in known and 
some in unknown graves. While we re- 
member all those in kindness, di'oppiiig a tear 
for the dead and putting up a prayer for the 
fallen, let us tJiank the Tnlinite Father that so 
many ha.ve boon able to meet together. 
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AitnciiB 3, The following persons are horeby 
dcclaircd life mcniTsera of tliis society : 

1st, All wbo at any timo ai'c oi' have bw.n 
Students, Teachers, Loctiu-oi-a or Trustees of the 
luBtitutioQ at lliram. 

2d. All Jmabaiids and wivca of sneh Stadciittt, 
Tcaohofs, Lfictnrei-s or Trnstees. 



O F in K 11 s . 

J. A. G-Aiii'TELD, - M.mt,''.i- of Ccremordfji. 

H. M. Jamks, Altematr,. 

Mrs. HaniE Smith Claek, - - Saribe. 



